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DECEMBER MEETING, 1898. 

The stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 8th instant, 
at three o'clock p.m., in the Library of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, Beacon Street, the President, 
Charles Francis Adams, LL.D., in the chair. 

After the reading of the record of the last meeting and of the 
list of donors to the Library, the President reported informally 
from the Building Committee that good progress was making 
in the work on the Society's new building, and that the Society 
might reasonably hope to hold its March meeting in it. 

Mr. John C. Ropes was appointed to fill the vacancy in the 
Committee on Historical Manuscripts, occasioned by the resig- 
nation of Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell. 

The President then said : — 

I have to announce the death of Henr.y Lee, both in years 
and in seniority here, one of our oldest members ; and I am 
sure that, as I do so, many others will, like myself, feel a re- 
newed sense of personal loss. I have asked President Eliot to 
attend our meeting to-day, to pay tribute to one whom he knew 
so well, and with whom he has been so long and so closely as- 
sociated ; and I shall in a moment call upon him to do so. 
Meanwhile there are a few, a very few words I would say 
myself. I have known Colonel Lee forty years, — about half 
his life, — and ever since I was a young man just graduated 
from college, while even then he was already in his maturity. 
During the great war which shortly after followed, he was on 
the staflPof Governor Andrew, and I was in the army ; so, to 
any one who remembers those eventful days, it is almost need- 
less to say that I was more than once brought in contact with 
Colonel Lee ; for during the Rebellion Colonel Lee was de- 
voted, in body as well as in soul, to those sent into the field 
from Massachusetts. On behalf of all such, he was incessant 
in labor, inexhaustible in kindness, overflowing with sympathy. 
Few indeed then were more lai'gely helpful than he. When 
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the war at last came to a close, no one welcomed those return- 
ing from the camp more warmly, with larger hospitality and 
more open arms, than Henry Lee. Since then, through the 
lifetime of a generation, I have been associated with him, 
iiere and elsewhere, in many ways and on frequent occasions, 
and ever and always found liim the same kindly, genial, large- 
hearted gentleman. Thus it was with a genuine sense of per- 
sonal loss I heard of his not altogether unanticipated death. 

It is good to carry into the future pleasant last recollections 
of those who are gone. I am free to say there are few cere- 
monials less pleasing to me, — I may go further and say there 
are few ceremonials more altogether unpleasing to me, — than 
that now much in vogue at obsequies, as funerals are some- 
times called, when those present are lugubriously informed by 
a master of ceremonies that an opportunity will now be afforded 
to such of those present as may desire to take " a last look at 
our departed friend " ; that last look, as it is termed, simply 
meaning that we are to go away with a cerebro-photographic 
picture indelibly impressed on the memory. It is a practice, in 
my judgment, more honored in the breach than in the observ- 
ance ; for I never j'et have taken that last look of one lying 
thus in coffined state, that I did not forever after see my old 
acquaintance, my once familiar friend perhaps, not as I had 
known him, in life and in health, but lying there, cold, white, 
and rigid, — coffined, cribbed, confined, — a mere vacated tene- 
ment of clay. It is not thus I recall Henry Lee. It was at 
Commencement Day at Cambridge, on the 29th of June, I saw 
him last, and I shall always see him and think of him as he 
stood that bright midsummer daj', a white-haired, handsome, 
courteous old man, in sufficient health and the full enjoyment 
of the measure of strength meet for his years, to receive the 
acclamations and plaudits of the alumni, as a son who had de- 
served well of the Alma Mater. That day he wore his laurel 
wreath ; and he wore it gracefully, and it gladdened him. I 
next remember and see him in the early days of his decline, 
when I first heard that he was suffering from an illness the 
recovery from which was ominously slow. I rode out to call 
upon him at his place in Brookline, one warm day of the later 
spring ; and as I approached his house, he was seated on the 
porch with Mrs. Lee. He was enjoying the first soft breath of 
the coming summer, and tiiere was something in his surround- 
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ings and his attitude which was suggestive of that to me always 
most pleasing and attractive full-length portrait by Sully of 
Colonel Thomas Handasyd Perkins, which hangs in the vesti- 
bule just outside the room in which we now are. It is the por- 
trait of a man in the decline of life, but yet one who, though 
the shadows have grown long, feels the kindly sun yet light- 
ing up his face, while the balmy summer air lends a physical 
enjoyment to what remains of life. So Colonel Lee impi-essed 
me on that occasion as he sat before his door in the long May 
afternoon, — cheerful, enjoying existence still, courteous as 
always, a prosperous gentleman to the end ; and so I shall 
always remember him now that he has gone before. 

It is not always easy to say what is meant, or what truth 
there may at bottom be in it, when it is so commonly as- 
serted that this or the other man has been successful in life. 
It all depends upon what is meant by success. But, by what- 
ever standard judged, I think it will not be denied that Colonel 
Lee was a successful man. He passed a long life in the city in 
which he was born, and to which he was devotedly attached. 
From the beginning to the end there were few in that city 
more useful to it, or more respected than he. During that 
long life he saw a family of children grow up around him, 
and he moved freely and easily in a society in which he was 
regarded, and in which he loved to move. He accumulated 
an ample propertj'. Yet all these things might be so, and 
a man not have led a really successful life. The great 
question, as I look at the problem, is not what a man does 
or has done, but whether, in doing it, he, when all is told, 
got what he wanted, and so draws on tovi^ards the end 
with a feeling of satisfaction in having lived his life. A 
man may be a success politically, and yet look back on a 
career of weariness, and vexation of spirit and flesh, — the 
last prize, perhaps, as in the case of Mr. Webstei-, having 
eluded his grasp. He may accumulate wealth ; and yet repine 
at the end, having sadly learned that what he really yearned for 
was literary or political re[)Utation, and that he had not tried to 
get. The question of success thus turns rather upon a man's 
natural aptitude for the part in which fate or his own choice 
may have cast him. If at the close he is able to review the 
whole field, and honestly say that he would like to live his life 
over again, whatever more or less he may have done, that man 
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must be considered as having had a successful life ; and this, 
I fancy, Colonel Lee would have said. If, on the occasion I 
have referred to, when I met him on his porch in Brookline on 
that May afternoon, I had asked him whether then, nearing, 
as he manifestly was, the end, he would like to take his life 
from the beginning and live it all over once more, I am 
strongly inclined to believe he would have told me that he 
would take it all again just as it had passed. How many 
would say that? But Colonel Lee, I think, would have been 
disposed the day before he died to have uttered for himself 
the words Tennyson puts into the mouth of the husband of 
"The Miller's Daughter,"— 

" Have I not found a happy earth? 
I least should breathe a thought of pain. 
Would God renew me from my birth 
I 'd almost live my life again." 

It only remains for me to say that Colonel Lee was elected 
a member of our Society at its March meeting in 1878, a little 
over twenty years ago. Mr. Winthrop that day presided, but 
of those who took an active part in its proceedings, — Charles 
Deane, Richard Frothingham, the Rev. H. W. Foote, and Judge 
Hoar, — Edward E. Hale alone remains; and, indeed, if my 
recollection serves me right, it was on the occasion of Judge 
Hoar's death, four years ago next month, that we last saw 
Colonel Lee at one of our meetings. He then attended to pay 
tribute to him. Though never an officer of the Society, or 
serving upon our standing committees, or even a member of the 
Council, Colonel Lee was yet a constant attendant at our meet- 
ings, and took a deep interest in what passed at them. He was 
one of those members we can ill afford to lose. A few years 
after his election to the Society, he read here an interesting 
paper on the Clark and Hutchinson houses in Boston, a sub- 
ject of a class towards which his thoughts and inclination par- 
ticularly ran, for he loved old houses and the traditions and 
associations of other days, and generations gone, that hang 
about them. At a later day he served on the Committee upon 
the Waters English researches, upon which he made a report. 
Again, in November, 1887, he gave us some interesting anec- 
dotes relating to the trial of one of the Ursuline Convent 
rioters ; and he paid his tribute here upon the deaths of our as- 
sociate members, Richard H. Dana, Charles Deane, Rev. H. W. 
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Foote, and Judge E. R. Hoar. He was an active member of 
our Society, and, as most here will remember, whenever, he 
being present, any question arose relating to the past history 
of the Commonwealth, especially that part of it connected with 
Federalist days and the politics of the early half of the century. 
Colonel Lee always started into animation with some out-of- 
the-way reminiscences or forgotten anecdote of a turn at once 
humorous and interesting. As I have said, he was a cour- 
teous, public-spirited, kind-hearted, free-handed gentleman, 
and his loss is universally deplored. The gap his death 
makes will prove one not easily filled. 

Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., having been called on, said : — • 

Colonel Henry Lee's bodily characteristics attracted at once 
an interested attention. He was erect, alert, and carefully and 
handsomely dressed, having a general aspect of cordial sym- 
pathy and good cheer, with a keen and mirthful eye, and a 
smile which went before the ready jest, tlie caustic criticism, 
or the humorous reproof. Towards men whom he considered 
worthy of respect, his manner was frank and kindly ; towards 
all women his manner expressed a gentle deference and an 
expectation of mutual liking. His bearing and address were 
always those of a cultivated and gallant gentleman. 

He was fond of the old-fashioned recreations of the English 
country squire, — such as riding, driving, planting gardens and 
groves, building and furnishing handsome houses, and improv- 
ing an estate ; but all these things he did with moderation and 
without waste or ostentation. He had real pleasure in devising 
and superintending the work of skilful mechanics, and in the 
ingenious utilities which such work produced. Thus he took 
satisfaction in perfecting the plans for the iirst safe-deposit 
vault built in Boston. The construction of the vault inter- 
ested him as a well-considered and durable work, offering 
sure protection against both fire and violence. 

In his prime he was much given to writing for the press on 
both national and domestic topics. Between 1855 and 1869 
— a pregnant period — numerous articles from his pen were 
printed in tlie " Boston Daily Advertiser." To many of these 
articles he put his initials ; but all were recognizable by their 
strong sense, short sentences, and frequent quotations from 
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Shakespeare ; for be was as fond of quoting Shakespeare as 
was his prototype in courtesy and loyalty, Sir Henry Lee of 
Ditchley. His impetuous and demonstrative nature made him 
ready to speak and writ« on any topic that interested him, and 
was the root of his great pleasure in seeing good acting and in 
taking part himself in private theatricals. 

The same genial nature made his connection with Harvard 
College, where he graduated in 1836, a source of great enjoy- 
ment to him for all the rest of his long life. By choice of the 
alumni, he was a member of the Board of Overseers for thirty 
years ; and many were the functions he discharged in the ser- 
vice of the University. The function he most thoroughly en- 
joyed was that of Chief Marshal at academic ceremonies. He 
held this post at the two most important celebrations held at 
Harvard University during this century, — namely, the com- 
memoration in 1865 of the services of Harvard students and 
graduates in the Civil War, and the celebration of the two hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the College in 1886. Nothing 
could exceed the pains he took to plan beforehand the march of 
the processions and the seating of the assemblages on such occa- 
sions. Every detail of distance, space, and time was laboriously 
studied beforehand ; but when the day came there was no as- 
pect of care or hard work in the countenance or the bearing of 
the Chief Marshal, but only confidence, pride, and welcoming 
delight. 

In his business dealings he loved honor and hated baseness. 
He would promptly quarrel with any casual or habitual 
business associate who proposed to him any unworthy deal- 
ings, and a breach thus made would never be closed. If a 
'man was once guilty of deliberate conduct which Henry Lee 
thouglit base, he lost forever Henry Lee's companionship or 
even recognition. Mr. Lee would never fully accept some 
men whom the community accepted as respectable, but whose 
business ethics did not commend themselves to his instinctive 
judgment. Neither public benefactions nor domestic virtues 
could reconcile him to men whose business career he held to 
be immoral, or even of a questionable ethical quality. He 
scorned humbug or pretence, and thoroughly detested eminent 
mental capacity used for selfish or harmful ends. Intellectual 
brilliancy only made moral obliquity worse in his eyes. 

Henry Lee liked to preserve ancient landmarks and his- 
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toriciil sites and buildings, and believed in commemorating 
heroic persons, good deeds, and great events. He had a real 
delight in every human capacity for love and righteousness 
and in every righteous capacity for humane service ; so he 
was apt to write for the press obituaiy notices of friends — 
both men and women — and of public men whose careers he 
valued. These notices were characterized by insight, tender- 
ness, and loyalty. The building of the Harvard Memorial 
Hall was an object to which he, as Treasurer of the Building 
Fund, devoted with joy a great deal of time and labor. The 
saving of the Old South Meeting-House was another object 
which greatly interested him, and cost him much time and 
thought, for he was Treasurer of the Association for more 
than twenty years. The erection of the Shaw monument on 
Boston Common was another commemorative enterprise which 
touched the depths of his nature and commanded his eager 
support. 

The Civil War indeed made an epoch in his life. He had 
the strongest admiration for Governor Andrew, on whose staff 
he served, seeing in him a man of the people, capable of im- 
mense labors, and inspired by pure and confident patriotism. 
His position on the Governor's Staff brought him into contact 
with hundreds of 3'outh who sought commissions in the Massa- 
chusetts regiments ; and he always felt the warmest interest 
in all the young men with whose going to the war he had had 
any connection, — in those who survived as well as in those 
who fell. Every such man he remembered as long as he lived, 
and never failed to recognize and to help, if ever help were 
needed. 

Henry Lee was a constant supporter of the institutions of 
religion by both word and act. He was an habitual attendant 
at church, an admirer of good preaching, and a believer in the 
social and political efficacy of religious teaching. He recog- 
nized the fact that in the long run, and at the pinch, not inter- 
ests, but sentiments or feelings, — that is, loves, hates, dreads, 
and aspirations, — control and impel democratic society as they 
always have aristocratic and autocratic society. 

His love of God and of men grew out of his love of kindred, 
for family love with him included the generations earlier and 
later than his own. The greatest trials of his life were the 
deaths of three grown-up children. His devotion to a friend 
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in trouble was absolutely unwearying. Day after da^', and 
year after year, for many years he brought a friend and neigh- 
bor who was dying by inches the comforting glow of his 
ciieerful presence. 

Henry Lee was happy in his long life, for he felt in full 
measure the infinite beauties, joys, and satisfactions this earth 
affords ; but he kept himself unspotted from the world, and 
therefore he exerted throughout life a wholesome and uplifting 
influence in this community. 

Mr. J. Elliot Cabot was appointed to write a memoir of Mr. 
Lee, for publication in the Proceedings. 
Mr. Uriel H. Crocker said : — 

I wish to say a word in relation to Mr. Hassam's paper on 
" The Early Recorders and Registers of Deeds for Suffolk 
County," wliich was read at the meeting in May last. 

One of these '• Early Recorders " was Mr. William Aspin- 
wall, and Mr. Hassam gave a very full account of all ascertain- 
able facts concerning Mr. Aspinwall, both as Recorder and 
otherwise. I was somewhat surprised, however, to find that 
Mr. Hassam had omitted to make mention of one impoi?tant 
fact which I wish to mention at this time. 

The matter to which I refer is the fact that Mr. Aspinwall 
was the compiler of the ancient book known as " The Book 
of Possessions of the Inhabitants of Boston," the greater part 
of which book is in his handwriting. This book, as most if not 
all of you know, gives a list of the owners of estates in Boston 
at a time very soon after its settlement, together with a short 
description of those estates, the streets on which they were 
located, and the names of the owners of the adjoining estates. 
This book is now in the custody of the City Clerk of Boston, 
and it has been printed at the expense of the city by the Rec- 
ord Commissioners. It has always been considered by convey- 
ancers to be very valuable as giving an original staiting-point 
for the examination of titles to estates situated in the older 
parts of the city. There was at first much doubt as to the 
time when the book was compiled and as to the name of its 
compiler, but some twenty years ago, when I was examining 
titles myself, I happened to discover that the greater part of 
this " Book of Possessions " was in the handwriting of Mr. 
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Aspinwall, and I made this fact known to the public in two 
communications to the " Boston Daily Advertiser," published 
in that paper on November 21 and December 15, 1877. This 
will account for my interest in the subject, and for my desire to 
supplement Mr. Hassam's very full account of Mr. Aspinwall's 
life and doings with this mention of his connection with the 
ancient " Book of Possessions." I should perhaps add that 
the " Record Commissioners," in the Introduction to the sec- 
ond edition of the " Book of Possessions," published in 1881, 
accept my conclusion that Mr. Aspinwall was the compiler of 
the principal part of this ancient and valuable book, and it 
seemed to me that in any account of the facts of Mr. Aspin- 
wall's life this important fact should not be lost sight of. 

Mr. James Schouleb spoke in substance as follows : — 

I purpose making a brief statement on the "Cuban Situa- 
tion in 1825." The inducement of these remarks is a political 
speech, elaborately prepared and delivered by a distinguished 
Senator of the United States on a recent occasion.^ He states 
in substance that in 1825, when the great movement of the 
Spanish-American Revolution swept over South America, and- 
set all those populations free, it halted at the shores of Cuba^ 
that Bolivar was ready to invade that island and it would have 
been free without a substantial struggle ; that the United 
States checked that wave of revolution, because it would 
wipe out slavery everywhere, and we were a slave power, 
and we made up our mind we would not free the black men in 
the island of Cuba; that for that reason we checked Mexico, 
we held back Bolivar, and we maintained black slavery in 
Cuba. More than that (so he adds), we fastened the j-oke of 
Spain upon the island of Cuba, and then warned all other 
nations of the earth that they must never enter inside of that 
jurisdiction.^ 

It will be remembered that 1825 was the year when John 
Quincy Adams succeeded to Monroe's long Presidency of eight 
years ; having been chosen b}' the House of Representatives, 
in default of an election of any candidate for President by a 

1 Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, at the Republican Convention in Boston, October 
6, 1898. 

2 See also Schurz's Henry Clay, i. 270. 
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majority of votes in the electoral colleges. Adams had for 
eight years served as Monroe's Seci-etary of State, and he now 
called Henry Clay into the Cabinet to serve him in a similar 
capacity. This seems a singular statement to make of an era 
when the so-called " slave power " was dormant, to say the 
least, in national affairs ; or to assert against an administra- 
tion, singularly wise, high-minded, and generous, in managing 
foreign lelations, and ruled by a President who of all states- 
men in his time could least be charged with subserviency to 
slavery. I think it will appear, by a careful study of contem- 
porary evidence, that tlie course taken by this administration 
on the Cuban question had for its motive, and the only impor- 
tant one, what might be just and reasonable at any time under 
our national circumstances. 

It is admitted that our people had strongly sympathized 
with the Spanish-American Revolution to the South of us, 
which had now reached the stage where peace and a final set- 
tlement were desirable. Both Adams and Clay, as statesmen, 
— the one in the Cabinet and the other in Congress, — had 
strongly favored that recognition of independence by our Gov- 
ernment which helped these struggling Republics to conquer 
their independence of Spain. In the famous Monroe message, 
which disconcerted the Holy Alliance of Europe in their plans 
to put down those colonial outbreaks, Adams as Secretary of 
State had borne an illustrious part. These new Republics 
were now free, and it was desirable that Spain should recog- 
nize that fact ; but, so far as history makes us aware, Cuba and 
Porto Rico were islands still under Spain's sovereignty and in- 
disposed to set up freedom for themselves. There were suffi- 
cient reasons wh}' the United States should not wish them the 
scene of anarchy and turbulence from any further protraction 
of the war. To a final and conclusive settlement of the whole 
issue, such as should keep those islands from passing event- 
ually into the liandsof some other European power, the efforts of 
Adams's administration were accordingly directed. There was 
no intervention in any offensive sense ; but the good oflSces 
and influence of the United States were directed in this con- 
ciliating direction, largely for the good of the parties to a long 
strife, and so as to save something to the pride of Spain, while 
her revolutionists gained all that belonged to themselves. The 
efforts thus directed in 1825 consisted first of an application to 

40 
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the Emperor of Russia, as the head and front of the late Holy 
Alliance, and one whose influence with Spain and her legiti- 
mate ruler was well founded, to seek such a settlement ; next, 
of instructions prepared for a Congress at Panama, which proved 
altogether an illusory gathering ; and finally, of diplomatic cor- 
respondence with Spain and these self-established Republics 
to end war as it stood. I am not aware that warning was 
given to other nations of the world further than the already 
uttered Monroe doctrine might properly convey. 

From American State Papers, Second Series, Vol. VI., I 
quote despatches of the State Department which bear on this 
important issue. Regarding the abortive Panama Congress 
which the United States failed to attend, though invited and 
intending to do so, Mr. Poinsett, our minister to Mexico, wrote 
Secretary Clay, September 23, 1826, that although the policy of 
subduing Cuba and Porto Rico by force was made a frequent 
topic of conversation at the isthmus, nothing decisive had been 
resolved upon nor put into writing. The project, he thinks, 
was not acted upon by the Spanish-American States, both be- 
cause of the disfavor of the President of the United States, 
and the lack of funds for the enterprise (page 361). In this 
same volume (page 1006) may be read a confidential despatch, 
written January 20, 1826, by Mr. Alexander H. Everett, our 
minister to Spain, which reviewed this matter of a settlement 
between Spain and her late colonies at great length ; follow- 
ing in the line of Clay's famous instructions sent to Russia. 
The whole argument of this despatch is to justify the United 
States in having recognized the Spanish-American Republics, 
and to persuade Spain to make peace and an honorable settle- 
ment. The United States, as he contends, have considered it 
their duty and their policy to employ their good offices from 
time to time with both parties for the humane purpose "of rec- 
onciling them to each other and bringing this prolonged and ex- 
hausting war to a close." Once more in this volume (page 794), 
we find more concisely expressed the instructions from our 
Department of State, April 27, 1825, defining the position and 
motives of this administration at its outset. Spain should 
wisely (so these instructions run) employ the means of retain- 
ing what she may yet preserve from the wreck of her former 
possessions, and not protract a war which is hopeless. For 
these new Republics themselves, their interest is probably to 
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continue such a war ; but it is not so for Spain, for human- 
ity, and the general repose of the world. Unless Spain makes 
speed, the danger is that these new Republics will strike 
wherever they can reach, and from the proximity and great 
value of Cuba and Porto Rioo they will aim at them, and oper- 
ating from without stimulate also the population within to 
revolt against Spanish authority. " And as the views and 
policy of the United States," continues Clay, " in regard to 
those islands may possibly have some influence, you are au- 
thorized, frankly and fully, to disclose them. The United 
States are satisfied with the present condition of those islands 
in the hands of Spain, and with their posts open to our com- 
merce as they are now open. This government desires no po- 
litical change of that condition. The population itself of the 
islands is incompetent, from its composition and its amount, to 
maintain self-government. The maritime force of the neigh- 
boring Republics of Mexico and Colombia is not now, nor is it 
likely to be, adequate to the protection of those islands, if the 
conquest of them were effected. The United States would 
entertain constant apprehension of their passing from their pos- 
session to that of some less friendly sovereignty ; and of all the 
European powers, this country prefers that Cuba and Porto 
Rico should remain dependent on Spain." In all this is seen 
no suggestion of apprehension or interest by our government 
over the slavery results in Cuba, but a broad national ground 
for such mediating efforts. 

Let us now turn to the President himself, John Quincy 
Adams, and the motives of his administration on the subject • 
as explained by himself. In the famous Diary, — a remark- 
able work for historical reference during the long period of 
American political history with which it deals, — we find the 
President's own confidential testimony, as given to the Rus- 
sian Minister at Washington on the 18th of May, 1825. This 
Diary, in its several volumes, has confuted Kings and Presi- 
dents ; and every use made of it confirms the impression of its 
accuracy both in stating facts and in its clear expression of the 
illustrious statesman's own sincere and sturdy opinions. With 
regard to the instruction concerning Cuba to our minister at 
Russia, Mr. Middleton, he explains : — 

" This has been sent, upon the special emergency of the times, since 
the annihilation of the Spanish force in Peru, from a full confidence 
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in the moderation and magnanimity of the Emperor [of Russia] and from 
the conviction that his power might now be most efficaciously inter- 
posed to restore and preserve the peace of the world. It was apparent 
that the Spanish dominion was annihilated on the American continents. 
But Cuba still remained in her possession, and was a post of annoyance, 
both against Mexico and Colombia. Released from the necessity and 
occasion of employing their armed force upon their own territories, they 
must naturally look to Cuba as a stronghold of their enemy, an attack 
upon which by them was an essential part of their defence of them- 
selves. But neither Mexico nor Colombia were desirous of achieving 
the conquest of Cuba, with a^view of annexing it to themselves. From 
its situation, and the character of its population, it could only prove a 
useless and unsupportable burden to them. Neither were the United 
States desirous of making it a part of their confederation. But the 
island was ai iheir doors ; they could not suffer it to be transferred 
from Spain to any other European power, nor could they willingly see 
it conquered, either by Mexico or Colombia. These sentiments of ours 
were known to the governments of those two republics, and were not 
disapproved by them. We should dissuade them from the expedition 
against Cuba for the present. But we must treat with them as inde- 
pendent nations, and while Cuba and Porto Rico were held by Spain, 
as stations from which to organize expeditions against them, we can 
neither demand nor expect that they should abstain from hostile enter- 
prises against those islands in their turn. Cuba was to the United 
States an object of paramount commercial importance. The capital 
employed in the trade was greater than that with all the dominions 
of France ; the tonnage employed in it nearly equal to that with Great 
Britain. We were content that it should remain in its present condition, 
under the dominion of Spain, but enjoying a free trade with us. If the 
Emperor Alexander should present these considerations to Spain, founded 
as they are upon a most important interest of Spain herself, we cannot 
doubt that they would prove efficacious, by preserving to Spain two 
islands immensely valuable to her, by restoring general peace, and by 
accomplishing an arrangement adapted at once to the interests of all the 
European and all the American powers." ^ 

Here once more we find simply a national motive assigned 
for a national policy, and no suggestion of slavery as entering 
into our consideration of the matter. 

When we understand the popular temper and prevailing 
ideas of any age and the public disposition towards the ends 
of government, we may assure ourselves that the government 
itself will pursue its ends, unless provoking strong opposition, 

' John Quincy Adams's Diary, vii. 9. 
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consistently with such temper and opinion and not as disposed 
to work out the ideas of an earlier or later age. The year 1825 
was not one of insurrectionary fears or aggressive direction on 
the part of slavery. It may be hard to prove a negative ; yet 
I will venture to say that no responsible debate in Congress, 
no responsible foreign despatch, no responsible discussion be- 
fore the public, can be produced to verify the assertions in the 
speech of the honorable Senator which are made the text of 
the present paper. It is right that motives shall be judged by 
the assertions of those conducting a national administration, 
unless proof be shown to the contrary. 

It is further to be observed that the idea of an advancing 
wave of independence towards Cuba with Bolivar on the crest 
is imaginary. Bolivar's sphere, and a sufficient one, was South 
America. Mexico and Guatemala worked out their separate 
independence of Spain ; and the prime object of the proposed 
Congress at Panama was to bring the new Republics on each 
side of the isthmus into mutual relations. For the expeditions 
(whose sufficient failure was the want of funds), Santa Anna 
would have invaded Cuba and Bolivar Porto Rico. Neither of 
these military chiefs was without clear limitations in point of 
character and fitness for such an enterprise. Neither was a lib- 
erator, more than incidentally, as regarded negro slavery ; but 
each, like our great Washington, was intent upon freeing his 
own race and people from the yoke of the mother-country. 
The condition of slavery in Cuba was quite as problematical 
under any such conquest as under Spain. Of Santa Anna, 
with his wonderful vitality and energy under all vicissitudes, 
we learned something during the Mexican War, — and at the 
same time of his craft and insincerity. Nor was Bolivar to be 
implicitly trusted in a career of conquest. " The conduct of 
Bolivar," wrote John Quincy Adams not long after 1825, " has 
for many years been equivocal. As a military leader, bis course 
has been despotic and sanguinary. His principles of govern- 
ment have been always monarchical, but for himself he has 
repeatedly played off the farce of renouncing his power and 
going into retirement. He still holds out this pretence, while at 
the same time he cannot disguise his hankering after a crown." ^ 
Bolivar's biographers, it is fair to add, have controverted the 
charge of ignoble ambition ; but the opinion of him entertained 

1 John Quincy Adams's Diary, viii. 190. 
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by our President of the United States is the material issue 
in the present connection. 

Professor Goodwin spoke as follows of the American Col- 
ony at the University of Gottingen, from 1815 to 1898 : — 

On the 12th of November a dinner was given at the Metro- 
politan Club in New York, by Messrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Charles F. Chandler, and James D. Hague, to " Companions 
who were students at the Georg-Augusts-Universitat zu Got- 
tingen in 1855-56, with some of earlier and later dates." Fifty 
guests were invited, among whom the bounteous hospitality of 
the liosts included thirty-two who were not their companions in 
Gottingen in 1855-1856. Thirty-six, including the hosts, were 
present at the dinner. The menu, which bore the arms of Got- 
tingen emblazoned in five colors, gave a connected history of 
the American Colony at Gottingen from 1815 to the present 
day, in its lists of names and dates and its other statistics. 
The earliest period of this history is of special interest to us. 
The first American, so far as is known, who ever studied at Got- 
tingen, was Edward Everett, who was appointed the first Eliot 
Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard University in 1815, 
and went immediately to Gottingen to prepare himself for his 
new work. He studied there two years, with Dissen for his pri- 
vate tutor, and he took the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
1817. Two other well-remembered Americans studied at Got- 
tingen with Everett, — George Ticknor, a graduate of Dart- 
mouth, who was in Gottingen in 1815-1816, but did not take a 
degree, and Joseph Green Cogswell, who graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1806, was tutor there in 1814-1815, went to 
Gottingen in 1816, and took the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in 1819. George Bancroft graduated at Harvard in 1817, and 
went immediately to Gottingen, where he took his Doctor's de- 
gree in 1819. These four distinguished scholars all returned 
to Harvard College, where they held important positions, — 
Everett as Professor of Greek Literature (1815-1826), Tick- 
nor as Professor of French, Spanish, and Belles-Lettres (1817- 
1835), Cogswell as Librarian (1821-1823), and Bancroft as 
Tutor (1822-1823). 

The next American registered at Gottingen (according to 
the list) was Henry W. Longfellow, who was there in 1829. 
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He succeeded George Ticknor in the same Harvard professor- 
ship in 1836. John Lothrop Motley studied law in Gottingen 
in 1832, 1833, and took the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
at Groningen. 

The six distinguished men who have been mentioned, all of 
them intimately connected with Harvard College, and all ex- 
cept Cogswell members of our Society, apjjear to have been 
the only Americans who studied at Gottingen from 1815 until 
1847. In the ten years from 1847 to 1857, if the New York 
list is complete, forty-four American students were registered 
there, of whom twenty-seven are now living and eighteen were 
present at the New York dinner. Of these foity-four, seven 
were graduates of Harvard College, and three of these were 
afterwards professors there. A large part of these visited also 
other German universities. Since 1857 there has been a steady 
succession of students from all parts of the United States to 
all the chief universities of Germany, including Gottingen, 
Berlin usually having the largest number. Of these later 
years there is, so far as I know, no complete published record. 

While, therefore, the earlier movement of American schol- 
ars to Gottingen came chiefly from Harvard College, and most 
of its benefits accrued to that institution, the later and larger 
movement since 1847 has carried students from all parts of 
the United States to all tlie great, German universities, and 
these have returned to supply our own institutions of learning 
with teachers who have made them acquainted with German 
scholarship and German methods of studj'. The later colony 
at Gottingen was founded in 1847 by Benjamin Apthorp Gould 
and George Martin Lane, who were soon joined by Francis 
James Child and Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve and others. 
The effect of this movement has been felt in almost all the 
universities in the land, especially in those which have estab- 
lished graduate schools for giving higher instruction to ad- 
vanced students. Before this last step was taken, there was 
no body of students here to whom teaching of the high char- 
acter which is familiar at the German universities could be 
offered with any advantage. The change which has been 
wrought in the higher instruction of many of our universities 
in this respect is just beginning to be understood. For ex- 
ample, the Harvard Graduate School now has 322 students, 
among whom are 46 who are or have been professors or in- 
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structors in universities or colleges, besides many others who 
have held high and responsible posts as masters of schools or 
directors of scientific institutions. It must be remembered 
that the whole body of undergraduates numbered only 273 in 
1848, 409 in 1858, and 529 in 1868. 

It is difficult now to ascertain how much Harvard College 
was affected in its methods of study by the return of Everett, 
Cogswell, Ticknor, and Bancroft within the five years 1817- 
1822. That they all returned full of enthusiasm for German 
learning and eager for reform at home cannot be doubted, 
especially since the publication of the letters written by the 
first three from Gottingen in the " Harvard Graduates' Maga- 
zine " for September, 1897, in an interesting article by T. W. 
Higginson. 

JVir. Ticknor thus writes. May 20, 1816 : — 

" I cannot, however, shut my eyes to the fact that one very impor- 
tant and principal cause of the difference between our University and 
the one here is the different value we affix to a good lihrary, and 
the different ideas we have of what a good library is. In America 
we look on the Library at Cambridge as a wonder, and I am sure 
nobody ever had a more thorough veneration for it than I had ; but 
it was not necessary for me to be here six months to find out that 
it is nearly or quite half a century behind the libraries of Europe, and 
that it is much less remarkable that our stock of learning is so small 
than that it is so great, considering the means from which it is drawn 
are so inadequate. But what is worse than the absolute poverty of our 
collections of books is the relative inconsequence in which we keep them. 
We found new professorships and build new colleges in abundance, but 
we buy no books ; and yet it is to me the most obvious thing in the 
world that it would promote the cause of learning and the reputation of 
the University ten times more to give six thousand dollars a year to the 
Library than to found three professorships, and that it would have been 
wiser to have spent the whole sum that the new chapel had cost on 
books than on a fine suite of halls. ... I cannot better explain to you 
the difference between our University in Cambridge and the one here 
than by telling you that here I hardly say too much when I say that it 
consists in the Libi'ary, and that in Cambridge the Lihrary is one of 
the last things thought and talked about, — that here they have forty 
professors and more than two hundred thousand volumes to instruct 
them, and in Cambridge twenty professors and less than twenty thou- 
sand volumes." 

Mr. Cogswell writes, July 13, 1817: — 
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" But you will ask, Is Gottingen the only place for the acquisition of 
such learning ? No, not the only, but I believe far the best for such 
learning as is necessary for Mr. Everett to fit him to make Cam- 
bridge in some degree a Gottingen, and render it no longer requisite to 
depend upon the latter for the formation of their scholars. It is true 
that very few of w hat the Germans call scholars are needed in America ; 
if there would only be one thorough one to begin with, the number would 
soon be sufficient for all the uses which could be made of them, and for 
the literary character of the country. This one, I say, could never be 
formed there, because, in the first place, there is no one who knows how 
it is to be done ; secondly, there are no books." 

He had written, March 8, 1817 : — 

" I am not in the least Germanized, and yet it appalls me when I 
think of the difference between an education here and in America. The 
great evil with us is, in our primary schools the best years for learning 
are trifled and whiled away ; boys learn nothing because they have no 
instructors, because we demand of one the full [work ?] of ten, and be- 
cause laziness is the first lesson which one gets in all our great schools." 

Mr. Everett, being already a Harvard professor, writes less 
about the college, but expresses himself plainly about our 
schools. He writes, September 17, 1817 : — ■ 

"I received this morning my diploma as Doctor of Philosophy of 
this University, the first American — and, as far as I know, English- 
man — on whom it has ever been conferred. . . . Meanwhile, I try to 
feel duly grateful to Providence and my friends at home to whom I 
owe the opportunity of resorting to the famous fountains of European 
wisdom. The only painful feeling I carry with me is that I may not 
have health, or strength, or ability to fulfil the demands which such 
an op|)ortunity will create and justify. More is apt to be expected 
in such cases than it is possible to perform ; besides that, after the 
schoolmaster is prepared for his duty, all depends on whether the 
schoolboy is also prepared for his." 

In speaking of " the steps we must take to create good 
schools," he says : — 

" All we have are bad, the common reading and writing ones not ex- 
cepted ; but of schools we have to fit boys for college, I think the Bos- 
ton Latin School and the Andover Academy are the only ones that 
deserve the name, and much I doubt if these deserve it." 

The return of four such men to the academic society of 
Cambridge must have had a preat and permanent influence 
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on the whole intellectual life of the place, which affected for 
good hundreds of students who never suspected the source of 
the new inspiration. Professor A. P. Peabody (of the Class 
of 1826) says of this period : — 

" The leading feature of the College was the rich provision made for 
courses of lectures. It may be doubted whether so many lectures of 
an exceptionally high order have ever, at any one time, been brought 
together in the service of an American college. By far the largest part 
of our actual instruction was that of the lecture-room, where it was our 
custom to take copious notes, which were afterwards written out in 
full." 

Rev. William H. Furness (of the Class of 1820) once said to 
rae, " Everett inspired us all with a furor for rhetoric " ; and 
to this he often ascribed the high standard of pulpit eloquence 
in his generation. Emerson said of the same period : " Our 
class thought nothing of a man who did not have an enthusi- 
asm for something." The feeling of despair with which Tick- 
nor wrote in 1823, six years after his return to Cambridge, 
shows how little had been accomplished in the way of actual 
reform : — 

" The most that an instructor now undertak«8 is to ascertain, from 
day to day, whether the young men assembled in his presence have 
probably studied the lesson prescribed to them. . . . We are neither 
a University — which we call ourselves — nor a respectable High 
School, which we ought to be." 

The chief practical result of this infusion of new blood into 
the veins of old Harvard seems to have been the attempt at 
an elective system of study, which was made chiefly at the in- 
stigation of Professor Ticknor in the later years of President 
Kirkland's administration. This was doomed to failure at the 
outset, partly because it never had the sympathy of the Fac- 
ulty as a whole, but chiefly because the finances of the college 
did not permit that extension of each department of study 
which is a necessary part of a true system of elective study. 
This assumes that the right to omit certain studies shall be 
balanced by the power to pursue these same studies or 
otlier studie.s much further than was possible under a re- 
quired system. But this essential provision was impossible 
in those days. Dr. Walker's question hits the real point of 
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the matter : " Who supposes that the mere right of selec- 
tion among a crowd of elementary studies will make a uni- 
versity ? " Even this imperfect elective system did not have 
strength enough to survive the administration of President 
Quincy, though it did not wholly disappear until 1856. 

Remarks were also made during the meeting by Messrs. 
William Everett, Edward J. Young, Samuel A. Green, 
Henry W. Haynbs, George B. Chase, Albert B. Hart, 
James F. Rhodes, and the President. 



